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artificialities, mannered as the author's style sometimes seems. Professor 
Burton is incorrigibly literary, but we feel that he is heartily human too, 
and that insincerity is a thing his soul abhors. In the beginning, one 
may be, unfortunately, a little repelled by an apparent conventionality 
in the treatment of such subjects as " Immemorial Fires " and " The 
Miracle Called Spring " ; but if the reader is lured to read on, which is 
not unlikely, he will find that the author has much to say, says it mod- 
estly, and with no little point. It is something to have found anything 
so good as, " The tragedy of growing old is that you feel so young," 
to say on a theme that has been written about by (among others) Cicero 
and Holmes. " The irony of success lies in its looking so successful " is 
a nutshell with a kernel in it, and the phrase " helpless gregariousness " 
as descriptive of those who " sit about in overlighted, stuffy rooms at 
summer resorts " is illustrative of an occasionally refreshing quality of 
expression. But the virtue of the book is not to any great extent epi- 
grammatic. The author, indeed, seems quite willing to let his thought go 
clothed in others' garb, provided only the spirit be truly his. He quotes 
with great freedom: he cites Longinus, Solomon, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, writers of all sorts and ages, with facility and appositeness. 
There is always something taking in this Emersonian way of drawing 
in wisdom from all sources and vising it for the present purpose with no 
false sense of eongruity. It is done in the spirit of one who is really 
free of the literary commonwealth. The essays are agreeably bookish, 
and they are all warm with idealism. Professor Burton, half as scholar, 
half as poet, sets forth what may be called the literary gospel — the faith 
in the goodness and beauty of things that exist independently of re- 
ligious teaching. He pleads for a poetic view of life compatible with 
common sense, and makes us feel that if we want to be happy we must 
truly cultivate the youthful side of ourselves, but that this cannot easily 
be done unless we cultivate also the arts of reflection and literary enjoy- 
ment as parts of the great art of living. More than once he says the 
obviously right thing with an unpretentiousness that leaves the sanity 
of his view almost too unimpressive. Writing of " matter-of-fact fiction," 
he remarks : " We can agree with Howells that the commonplace is 
precious, and yet leave room for the uncommon. And we cannot assent 
to the thing we know, yet welcome the fascinating hitherto unknown, 
for these larger experiences help us to grow." 



Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions. By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., 
professor of Semitic languages in the University of Pennsylvania. New 
York: Charles Seribner's Sons, 1914. 

Professor Jastrow's treatise, which is composed of the Haskell lectures 
delivered at Oberlin College in 1913, and since revised and enlarged, is 
highly readable ; the treatment is on the whole popular rather than technical, 
although it is characterized by the conscientious accuracy and conservatism 
of scholarship. In expounding a complex subject, as full of uncertainty 
as of interest, the author's definiteness of aim and his unmistakable, con- 
sistent emphasis on the points he deems of most importance are most 
helpful. 

When through a brief review of the historic evidence, we have been made 
to see the probability that Hebrews and Babylonians belonged to a common 
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racial stock, and to realize the numerous interactions and shiftings of 
population that went on between the two peoples in ancient times, the 
many resemblances between the Hebrew and Babylonian traditions become 
manifest without the need of much formal argument. It is upon the dif- 
ferences that the author has chosen to lay most stress. In the Biblical 
accounts of creation there is plainly much of the substance of the 
Babylonian story; there are traces of the Babylonian imagery and con- 
ception in the Psalms and notably in the Book of Job. But the point 
that comes out clearest is that, while the Babylonian accounts remain 
on the level of nature myths, the Hebrew version retains only so much of 
what is material and unspiritual as was necessary to embody the senti- 
ment of popular tradition. In the first of the two Biblical accounts of 
creation which are joined in the Book of Genesis we find the literal words 
for " watery waste " and " void " in place of the personified forces of 
nature which appear in Babylonian narrative. The Hebrew story, more- 
over, substitutes a noble dignity and brevity, conducive to an ethical pur- 
pose, for the luxuriant literal detail of myth. In the second of the two 
Biblical stories, the conception of a tree of knowledge of good and evil is 
purely Hebrew, and it takes the place of the older conception of two trees, 
one of life and one of death. The corresponding Babylonian narrative 
tells how, through the intervention of a minor deity, man forfeited the 
chance of immortality offered him by the high gods, through his refusal 
to partake of the " food of life and the water of life." Of a similar con- 
ception there is a trace, but only a trace, in Genesis. In the same spirit 
the author compares the Hebrew and Babylonian ideas of the Sabbath, of 
immortality, and of ethics. In the Old Testament there are many indica- 
tions, inconspicuous but significant, which tend to show that among the 
Jews the observance of the Sabbath was originally, as among the Babylo- 
nians, connected with the periods of the moon. But in time the conception 
was spiritualized. The idea of immortality underwent a similar trans- 
formation through prophetic teachings and national calamity. It is a little 
surprising to find that, apart from the cruelties of war, Babylonian ethical 
ideals were rather high. Babylonian and Assyrian ethics, however, " failed 
to find the corrective to the materialistic conception of life which is an 
unavoidable outcome of what we ordinarily regard as the progress of 
civilization." Professor Jastrow does full justice to the richness and 
variety of his theme, suggesting a number of interesting points of view and 
setting forth many curious matters of fact, while he devotes himself 
mainly to the work of conscientiously tracing a process of historic evolu- 
tion in several of its most important aspects. 



